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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS: KUWAIT 


All Values in Millions of US $ 
Unless Otherwise Stated 


INCOME AND PRODUCTION 


GDP at Current Prices 23,277 
Per Capita GDP (in $) 18, 300 
Crude Oil Production (mil US bl) 911 
Associated Gas Utilized (bil cu ft) 334 
Electric Power (mil kw) N/A 

Desalinated Water (mil imp gal) N/A 

Refinery Production (mil bl) 151 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply (currency in circu- 
lation plus demand deposits) 


Quasi Money (deposits excluding 


demand deposits) 

Wholesale Price Index '72=100 
(excluding durable goods) 

Cost of Living Index '72=100 
(Ltd. coverage, heavily weight- 
ed toward subsidized items) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Net Foreign Assets of Central 
& Commercial Banks 

Exports and re-exports (fob) 
(excl. gold) 

Of Which Oil and Gas 

Imports (excl. gold) 

Net Imports Non-Monetary Gold 

Trade Surplus 

Current Account Surplus 


Auto Parts and Accessories 
Trucks, Trailers, Buses 
A/C and Refrig., Equipment 
Construction Equipment 


* N/A = Not Available 
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SUMMARY: In order to help make up the shortfall in Iranian pro- 
duction, crude production in 1979 was increased to 2.5 million 
barrels/day (b/d), the highest level since 1974. Kuwait raised 
the average price per barrel from $12.83 on January 1, 1979, to 
$35 mid-year 1980. Greatly increased oil earnings resulted in a 
record $15 billion current account surplus. In 1980, the Govern- 
ment adopted a new production ceiling of 1.8 million b/d. By late 
summer, production was well below 1.5 million b/d, due to slack 
world demand and stiff Kuwaiti price and contract conditions. If 
the Government adheres to the new ceiling, real growth over the 
next few years should be modest, as it generally has been since 
1972 when oil production peaked at 3.3 million b/d. 


In 1979-80, the oil sector was reorganized. A new company, the 

100 percent state-owned Kuwait Petroleum Corporation, took over 
complete ownership of four previously independent petroleum sec- 
tor companies. Through transfers of assets, overlapping responsi- 
bilities among these companies were eliminated. Meanwhile substan- 
tial investments are planned in refinery expansion and moderniza- 
tion, tanker fleet expansion, exploration, oilfield development 
and the bringing of associated gas from the Neutral Zone to the 
liquefied petroleum gas (LPG) plant. 


After 2 years of modest growth, major projects spending is budget- 
ed to increase markedly in FY 80/81. Very sizable expenditures 

are planned in refinery improvements, electricity and water proj- 

ects, highways, waterfront development, housing, and telecommuni- 

cations. American suppliers face a competitive and price-conscious 
market, but opportunities exist. 


INTRODUCTION: Not much over a generation ago, Kuwait was an unknown 
town struggling for survival in an inhospitable climate on the edge 
of a barren land. Dependent on commerce conducted by wooden sail- 
ing craft, fishing, and a nearly defunct pearl industry, the coun- 
try was deprived of many basic human needs; tuberculosis and small- 
pox were prevalent and illiteracy extended to 80 percent of the 
population. Kuwait was a conservative sheikdom and a British pro- 
tectorate under the guidance of Britain's viceroy in India. For 
about 200 years it had been governed by the Amir chosen from the 
Al-Sabah family which followed the precepts of bedouin tribal con- 
sensus. Kuwait became fully independent in 1961. Since then, the 
Sabah Amirs have ruled upon the basis of a Constitution which codi- 
fies their traditional method of governing in consultation with 
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other members of their family and with leaders of the merchant, 
religious, and tribal communities in Kuwait. 


In 1946, Kuwait began exploiting its enormous (and sole) natural 
resource--oil. Kuwait's reserves, currently 69 billion barrels, 
are third largest in the world and only 2 billion barrels less 
than the Soviet Union which is in second place. If the Government 
of Kuwait (GOK) were to keep production at the new stated ceiling 
of 1.8 million b/d, its oil would last for at least 105 years, 
much longer than most oil exporting countries. Coupled with a 
small population (1,355,000), Kuwait's massive oil revenues re- 
sult in one of the largest GDP per capita in the world--about 
$18,000 a year. The petroleum sector accounts for 95 percent of 
government revenues and about two-thirds of gross domestic prod- 
uct. In order to help make up the shortfall in Iranian production, 
crude production in 1979 was increased to 2.5 million b/d, the 
highest level since 1974. Kuwait took advantage of the short sup- 
ply situation to raise the average price per barrel on contract 
sales from $12.83 on January 1, 1979, to $35 (official price of 
$31.50 plus premiums averaging $3.50) at mid-year 1980. Greatly 
increased oil earnings resulted in a record $15 billion current 
account surplus in 1979. In 1980, the Government adopted a new 
production ceiling of 1.8 million b/d and by late summer produc- 
tion was well below 1.5 million b/d, because of: slack world de- 
mand and stiff Kuwaiti price and contract conditions. If the 
Government adheres to the new ceiling, real growth over the next 
few years should be modest, as it generally has been since 1972 
when oil production peaked at 3.3 million b/d. 


PETRQLEUM SECTOR: REORGANIZATION AND EXPANSION: Kuwait is com- 


pleting a major reorganization of its petroleum sector. The pre- 
viously independent Kuwait Oil Company (KOC--oil and gas produc- 
tion), Kuwait National Petroleum Company (KNPC--liquefied petro- 
leum gas manufacturing, refining, and local product distribution), 
Petrochemical Industries Company (PIC--petrochemicals manufactur- 
ing) and Kuwait Oil Tankers Company (KOTC--crude and product ship- 
ping) will henceforth operate as wholly owned subsidiaries of the 
new 100 percent state-owned Kuwait Petroleum Corporation (KPC). 


It would appear that the major purpose of the reorganization is to 
rationalize the oil sector's organization. To eliminate past over- 
lapping of functions, KOC's Mina Ahmadi refinery will be trans- 
ferred to KNPC, which will then control all three refineries in 
Kuwait. KNPC will also take over KOC's liquefied petroleum gas 
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(LPG) plant. KNPC in turn has lost the marketing function for its 
products exports to the new Marketing Section of KPC (which will 
market both crude and product exports) and has transferred its 
product tankers to KOTC. Thus, after the reorganization, each sub- 
Sidiary company will be specialized as indicated in the paragraph 
above, with no duplication of functions. The new arrangement should 
not only save money, but also allow the GOK to better manage the 
oil sector. 


Concurrent with the reorganization, Kuwait's Oil Minister Sheikh 
Ali Khalifa al-Sabah is stepping up Kuwait's ambitious oil sector 
expansion both at home and overseas. In recent years, major in- 
vestments have been made in the LPG plant and crude and product 
tankers. Substantial investments are planned in refinery moderni- 
zation and expansion, oil and gas exploration, the bringing of 
associated gas from the Neutral Zone to the LPG plant, and further 
tanker fleet expansion. 


KPC also will make major investments in overseas downstream opera- 
tions and exploration. Joint venture petrochemical investments 

by PIC in Tunisia, France, and Bahrain, as well as the purchase 

of an interest in a refinery in Europe, appear likely to go for- 


ward. Overseas exploration joint ventures are under study. KPC is 
also said to be buying shares in foreign oil companies. In August 
1980, the GOK announced the formation of a new company, the Kuwait 
Petroleum Investment Company (KPIC), to invest in the petroleum 
sector. Specifically, it is to invest in refining, petrochemicals, 
Oil transportation (including pipelines), and storage. KPC is to 
own 70 percent of the shares, and the Kuwaiti public 30 percent. 

It is expected that KPIC will invest in new ventures rather than 
take over existing investments by KPC or its subsidiaries, and 
that it will invest only overseas. To the extent that KPC and its 
subsidiaries invest overseas, the new company will have an over- 
lapping mandate with them. 


If it acquires overseas petrochemical and exploration interests, 
Kuwait Petroleum Corporation will become a fully integrated, mul- 
tinational oil company along the lines of Exxon or British Petro- 
leum (albeit smaller), covering exploration, production (hope- 
fully), and downstream operations in several countries. 


Meanwhile, KOC is in the midst of a major exploration program. In- 
terest is centered on the Permian Khuff zone which lies 16,000 to 
20,000 feet below Greater Burgan field. This zone is a major source 
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of sweet non-associated gas in Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, and Iran. 
Over the years, there have been at least six unsuccessful attempts 
to drill into it. Two more deep test holes are currently being 
drilled (both are now below 15,000 feet) to probe below the Bur- 
gan field, one by Parker Drilling, the other by Kuwait Drilling 
(51 percent Kuwaiti - public and private, 49 percent Sante Fe). 
Further exploration work is planned. 


The Neutral Zone separating Kuwait and Saudi Arabia is another 
promising source of additional gas. Saudi Arabia may agree soon 
to the bringing of associated gas from onshore Neutral Zone crude 
production to Kuwait's LPG plant. The project will be called "Wa- 
fra Gas Gathering." The bringing of associated gas from the Khafji 
oilfield offshore from the Neutral Zone to Kuwait's LPG plant for 
processing is also being studied. 


KOC will also be upgrading already operating oilfields. Desalina- 
tion/dehydration facilities will be installed at all gathering 
centers at a cost of $7.4 million each. After this work is com- 
pleted, wells can continue in operation even if saltwater is 
present in the crude. KOC is undertaking a workover program to 
repair wells. The company's 26th gathering center was recently 
opened near the Iraqi border. KOC is examining the possibility of 
extracting heavy crude in northern Kuwait. The $5-$6 billion proj- 
ect would require steam injection and closely spaced wells. 


LIQUIDITY SHORTAGE CONTINUES. In 1978, because of nervousness 
about the situation in Iran, higher interest rates outside the 
country, and slower growth in the Kuwaiti economy, the flow of 
money out of Kuwait sharply increased, resulting in a shortage of 
liquidity. Originally the limit on interest rates on loans was set 
by law at 7 percent. The ceiling law was repealed in 1977 and re- 
placed by a new law which provided that the Central Bank set inter- 
est ceilings with the concurrence of the Minister of Finance. In 
1978, a new ceiling of 8% percent was set on loans of up to 1 year 
and 10 percent on loans of over a year. However, the new ceilings 
did not match world market rates. With the tremendous increase in™ 
dollar and sterling interest rates, Kuwaitis soon found it profit- 
able to borrow dinars against their large overdraft facilities 
with local banks and deposit the money in dollars at rates that 
were considerably higher. Exchange rate risks were limited as the 
dinar is tied to a basket of currencies in which the dollar has 
the largest weight. 
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Other factors contributing to the liquidity shortage were the 
large conversion of dinar to dollars to invest in new Gulf off- 
shore investment companies, an austerity budget, increased gold 
purchases, and the lack of a forward market in dinar. 


The Central Bank injected around $1.2 billion into the system in 
1979 to increase liquidity. Part of these funds was provided 
through discounting "productive" loans (taken for legitimate trade 
or business purposes rather than speculation or investment in the 
Eurodollar market) held by commercial banks, the rest through a 
swap mechanism through which dinar are sold to commercial banks 
for dollars at about 6 percent below the normal market rate. 


The Government also passed a supplemental appropriation more than 
doubling the amount available for land purchases in FY 79/80 to 
$1.2 billion to make more dinars available as well as to acquire 
land needed for projects. This figure returned to a more normal 
$750 million for FY 80/81. However, the land purchases, like the 
other steps taken by the Government, did not appear to ease signi- 
ficantly the liquidity crisis as it was still possible to invest 
in dollar and sterling instruments at interest rates well above 
the local ceilings. : 


The commercial banks were being squeezed somewhat as their mar- 
ginal (but not average) cost of funds was higher than the legal 
interest rate ceiling. However, the Central Bank's willingness to 
discount a good portion of the commercial banks' loans at 6% per- 
cent shifted much of the loss to the Central Bank. 


An easy solution would have been to increase the interest ceiling. 
However, in spite of a proposal by the chairmen of the local com- 
mercial banks that he do so, Minister of Finance Ateegi publicly 
refused in November 1979 to concur in an increase in the rate. Ap- 
parently, Ateegqi believed the cure to the crisis was worse than the 
problem, which because of the Central Bank's action probably has 
not seriously harmed local commerce. 


The tremendous drop in dollar interest rates late in the spring of 
1980 eased the liquidity crisis considerably, and it appeared that 
it soon would be over. However, in the summer, substantial pur- 
chases of foreign currencies (reportedly to pay for higher levels 
of imports) increased loan demand (reportedly to invest in new 
stock issues including KPIC) and a resurgence in dollar interest 
rates made it clear that the problem had not yet been resolved. 
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It appears that the Central Bank has the necessary tools to in- 
fluence money supply. It can issue Central Bank bills in times of 
surplus and inject funds through discounting and swaps when money 
is tight. However, in the current situation where local interest 
ceilings are below international market rates, it is not possible 
for the bank to regulate effectively the money supply. 


BUDGET. With its massive oil revenues, the Government accumulates 
funds faster than it can spend them. Thus, in Kuwait, unlike most 
countries, the major determinant of government spending is not 

the availability of funds, but rather what level of spending the 
Government believes is best for the country. Revenues for FY 80/81 
are estimated at $17.4 billion in the budget, but are likely to 

be much closer to FY 79/80's $25 billion. (Embassy estimate.) 
(Lower crude production in FY 80/81 should be largely or totally 
offset by price increases after July 1, 1979.) Excluding additions 
to reserve accounts and a capital contribution to the Kuwait Fund 
for Arab Economic Development, expenditures for FY 80/81 are to 
increase to $11 billion, 30 percent over the previous year. Most of 
the increase is due to a sharp jump in major projects spending 
after 2 years of moderate growth. 


RESERVE ACCOUNTS: The amount $6.3 billion is budgeted for the 
State's reserve funds--the Reserve Fund for Future Generations 

and the State General Reserve. These funds' assets were estimated 
to be worth $45 billion at December 31, 1979. Most were invested 
overseas, with two-thirds estimated to be in dollars. West Germany 
and Britain are also said to be major recipients. Liquid invest- 
ments, medium-term bonds, and stocks, in that order, are reported- 
ly the major means of Government investment overseas. 


LOCAL FINANCIAL MARKETS: FINANCIAL COMPANIES. The Kuwaiti Govern- 
ment has encouraged the development of local financial institu- 
tions to help channel the investment flow overseas. For example, 
it places much of its investment through the three largest local 
investment companies, the "Three Ks,"* by subscribing to the bulk 
of their underwriting of Eurodollar issues and also through direct 


*Kuwait Investment Company, Kuwait International Investment Compa- 
ny, Kuwait Foreign Trading, Contracting, and Investment Company 
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investments. However, even larger sums are probably placed through 
Major western banks. About 20 smaller investment companies have 
been formed in recent years. These companies deal primarily for 
their own account as most personal overseas investment is placed 
directly through American or European intermediaries. 


KUWAITI DINAR BOND MARKET. In 1974, Kuwait pioneered the lending 
of funds to European and Third World borrowers denominated in Arab, 
specifically Kuwaiti, currency. The Kuwait dinar (KD) bond market 
peaked in 1978 with 18 new issues with a value of $579 million. 

In 1979, rising interest rates slowed new issues to the point 
where none were being issued. The Government banned new issues 

late in 1979 in an effort to increase local liquidity. With the 
easing of the liquidity problem, the ban was lifted in the summer 
of 1980 and in September the first new dinar bonds were issued in 
almost a year. GOK institutions purchase most of the dinar bonds 
issued and thus heavily support the market. Due to foreign un- 
familiarity with the dinar, the usual availability of higher yields 
elsewhere, and a thin secondary market, it appears unlikely that 
the dinar bond market will ever be more than regional in scope. 


The Government's refusal to allow foreign banks to open branches 
in Kuwait (with the exception of one branch of a Bahraini bank) 
makes it unlikely that Kuwait will become an international finan- 
cial center. However, Kuwaiti financial institutions may continue 
to increase their role in investing surplus funds in overseas 
markets. 


STOCK MARKET AND REAL ESTATE. Because of a labor shortage and a 
limited local market, the Government of Kuwait appears to have de- 
cided to limit support of local industrialization to light indus- 
try and the government-owned petroleum sector. Thus, other than 
trade and commerce, most local private investment is channeled 
into real estate and the stock market. With too much money chasing 
too few assets, these markets sometimes experience intense specu- 
lation. In early 1978, the Government spent $600 million buying 
shares to bail out speculators after the market dropped 30 per- 
cent from inflated levels. In September 1979, the market reached 
its all time high. Due to purchases of gold, of shares of Gulf 
companies (see below), political tension in the area, and the 
shortage of liquidity, interest subsequently dropped off. By the 
second quarter of 1980, activity had picked up again. In August 
1980, the Kuwait Stock Exchange was opened to offshore "Gulf 
Companies" which Kuwaiti promoters had incorporated in other Gulf 
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countries to avoid the 1977 ban on new publicly owned companies 
in Kuwait. However, the rules for listing "Gulf Companies" on the 
exchange are so strict it appears only a few would qualify. Local 
real estate prices recently reached record levels and new con- 
struction continues at a good pace. Due to limited local outlets, 
a significant share of Kuwaiti private wealth is invested over- 
seas. It appears to be concentrated in real estate with substan- 
tial investments also in liquid assets, gold, and stocks. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE. Mindful of its position as a member of the 
Third World, Kuwait provides an impressive share of its resources 
in foreign assistance--over 10 percent of GNP in official net 
disbursements (including nonconcessional loans) in 4 of the 6 
years in the period 1973-78. Much of the assistance is given 
through the Kuwait Fund for Arab Economic Development, which 
signed new commitments totaling $365 million in FY 78/79 and 

$261 million in FY 79/80. In spite of its name, the Fund provides 
assistance (mostly low-interest loans) to about 20 to 25 African 
and Asian countries, some non-Moslem, each year. In addition, sub- 
stantial economic assistance has been provided to the "confronta- 
tion states" of Egypt, Syria, and Jordan over the years. However, 
after the 1978 Baghdad summit, assistance to Egypt was cut off. 
Sizable assistance is provided through Arab and other multilater- 
al donors. Kuwait also maintains substantial interest-bearing 
deposits in the central banks of some Moslem countries. Kuwait's 
net disbursements of concessional assistance were $1443 million 
in 1977 and $856 million in 1978. 


MAJOR PROJECTS: Petroleum Sector. The Kuwait National Petroleum 
Company is undertaking an ambitious program to modernize and ex- 
pand its refinery capacity to 700,000 barrels a day, and thus 
sell well over a third of Kuwait's planned crude production as 
finished products. Of Kuwait's three refineries, only the one 
at Shuaiba is of modern design; the other two will be renovated. 


Construction will begin first at the Mina Ahmadi refinery, which 
was transferred to KNPC from KOC under the reorganization. The 
refinery will be modernized, including a desulphurization unit, 
increased storage capacity, and a capability to make more gasoline. 
Reportedly, four companies are on the short list for construction 
which is expected to be completed in 1983. 
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The modernization and expansion of KNPC's Mina Abdulla refinery 
will be an even larger project ($1.5 billion). This refinery, 
which belonged to AMINOIL before that company's interests in Ku- 
wait were nationalized, has a capacity of 140,000 b/d which is to 
be expanded to 250,000 b/d. Like the Ahmadi refinery, it is run- 
ning below capacity due to the low value of its finished products. 
The product range will be upgraded with less heavy fuel oil and 
more diesel and jet fuel produced. It is expected to go to tender 
within 12 months with construction to be completed in 1985-86. 


Petrochemicals Industries Company (PIC) will be adding a fourth 
ammonia line soon. For some time, PIC has considered investing 

in aromatics, olefins, and polyethylene. Several feasibility stud- 
ies have been undertaken and a PIC source says the company is 
prepared to go forward should the authorities decide to do so. 
However, the Government's decision to undertake the refinery ex- 
pansion program may delay these projects for several years. 


Utilities. Very high per capita electricity consumption coupled 
with a rapidly growing population have made it difficult for the 
GOK to meet electricity demand. Demand for water is also growing 
rapidly. Thus, as construction continues on the giant Doha West 
electricity/water desalination facility, the Government is speed- 
ing plans for the next complex to be located at Ras Jalaya (south 
of Mina Abdullah). Two stations of 1800 MW and 2400 MW capacities 
will be built. In addition, a network of 19 gas turbines will be 
built during 1981 to build up capacity quickly. The GOK also 
plans to build two large pipelines from the Shatt al-Arab to kKu- 
wait. One would carry 200 million gallons per day of potable 
water, the other 100 million gallons per day of brackish water 
for irrigation. Proposals for the design work will probably be 
submitted in 1980; however, fighting between Iraq and Iran on 

the Shatt al-Arab may delay construction. In July 1980, the GOK 
announced the formation of a Ministerial Committee to study the 
feasibility of building a nuclear reactor in Kuwait. 


Transportation. Highway construction valued at $800 to $900 million 
is currently underway, and this fugure will increase substantially 
over the next 3 years. Expansion of the port of Shuwaikh will add 
to the activity in this sector. 


Housing. With its rapidly growing population (7 percent annual 

increase), housing is chronically in short supply in Kuwait. The 
National Housing Authority (NHA) plans to build about 5,800 units 
a year for subsidized occupancy by Kuwaitis as well as ancillary 
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facilities (schools, shops, mosques). In FY 80/81, $564 million 
is budgeted for the Authority. American firms have shown little 
interest due to stiff competition from Korean and other low-cost 
firms. Consideration is also being given to building satellite 
cities to ease congestion in Kuwait City. 


Waterfront Project. This project will redesign about 21 km of 
waterfront in Kuwait City. Plans include landscaping, recreation- 
al facilities, a dhow museum, redevelopment of the dhow harbor, 
an aquarium, an artificial island, and parks. Tender is expected 
late in 1980. The cost is estimated to be at least $400 million. 


Telecommunications. The GOK is expected to spend around $360 mil- 
lion on modernization and expansion of exchanges, switching 
equipment, and new transmission lines over the next 5 years. Ma- 
jor expenditures are also expected on a new mobile telephone ex- 
change, two small satellite stations, and one central and six 
auxiliary microwave stations. 


LOCAL BUSINESS SCENE. The key feature of the local business scene 
is increasing competition among local merchants and contractors. 
Unlike the past, today there are many suppliers of varying quality 
products from many countries in competition with one another. The 
days when imported goods (especially large and expensive items) 
could be sold at almost any price are over. The downward pressure 
on prices is intensified by a local tendency to buy on price rath- 
er than quality. The trend toward increased competition has been 
especially marked in the construction business where South Korean 
companies have been very successful. Korean firms in particular 
have begun to move into more sophisticated areas, including in- 
dustrial construction. : 


Kuwait's traditional role as a reexport center adds to the impor- 
tance of the local market (many reexports clear customs and are 
stocked by local merchants before sale to foreigners). The level 
of reexports has increased greatly over the last 5 years in spite 
of varying port conditions in neighboring Gulf countries. At this 
time, Kuwait is reexporting substantial quantities of merchandise 
to Iraq and Iran, with lesser quantities going to Saudi Arabia. 
Continued high tension between Iran and Irag affecting shipping 
to their ports on the Shatt al-Arab could lead to even more trans- 
shipments and reexports to these countries from Kuwait. 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES. Japan is the number one seller 
in Kuwait with a 21 percent market share. U. S. sales have in- 
creased steadily to $760 million in 1979, but the market share 
dropped from 21 percent in 1976 to 15 percent in 1979. The U. S. 
strength is concentrated in motor vehicles and parts, air condi- 
tioning and refrigeration equipment, construction equipment, and 
military equipment. 


Several factors inhibit a stronger American presence in the market. 
The Kuwaitis' strong preference to buy goods and services at the 
lowest possible price often leads them to bypass better quality 
American services and products. Uncertainty caused by the U. S. 
Corrupt Practices Act and anti-boycott laws discourage American 
firms. Finally, the high taxes that Americans living overseas have 
had to pay since 1976 have added to the already high cost American 
companies must pay to station their nationals in Kuwait. As most 
competing nations do not tax their nationals living overseas, the 
tax disadvantage is a major factor in the decreasing share of 
Kuwait major contracts awarded to American firms. On the other 
hand, American firms do have some advantages. A growing number of 
Kuwaiti businessmen and government officials have studied in the 
United States, increasing their interest in American products and 
technologies. Also, the appreciation of the dinar against the 
dollar has made American products more competitive locally. 


While the very high spending increases and growth levels that char- 
acterized Kuwait in the mid-70's are fading in memory, Kuwait con- 
tinues to have a strong and growing economy, which offers major 
(and often unexplored) markets for interested American business- 
persons. Besides the major project opportunities described above, 
we believe that aggressive American companies could increase sales 
in fields such as food, medical equipment, consumer electronics, 
sporting and recreational goods, and security equipment. 
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